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EDITORIALS 


HE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE —Canners as a 
‘| what may not be aware of it but as these lines 

are written, here in New York City, the long 
haired boys of the food industry are gathered to dis- 
cuss the results of many long hours of research to-dis- 
cover a more nutritious, more appetizing and more 
economical menu for the public. The occasion is the 
Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Institute of Food 
Technologists. The membership, some thirty-four hun- 
dred strong, has interests other than canning, of 
course, but names like Heinz, Cameron, Dykstra, 
Cruess, Clifcorn, Clarke, Kramer and many, many 
others just as familiar among the more than 120 speak- 
ers on the three day program gave ample evidence of 
the important position of canning technology in their 
deliberations. 

In addressing the opening general session Monday 
morning, Dr. C. Glen King, scientific Director of the 
Nutrition Foundation, and known to canning industry 
audiences, spoke of the contributions of this group to 
society. 

The public, he said, gains constantly in health and 
enjoyment of living as a result of discoveries in nutri- 
tion research. A new vitamin identified each year 
through nearly twenty years has its counterpart in the 
disappearance of tooth decay, rickets, scurvy, pellagra, 
anemia and other diseases from American homes. The 
next great goal is to accomplish a high level of health 
into old age. 

Neither the food technologists nor the physician can 
guide the eating practices of the public reliably with- 
out knowing what must be in foods to protect health as 
Well as appetites and pocketbooks. 

The tradition about Grandpa being healthy without 
knowing anything about vitamins, proteins and min- 
erals is a myth. Instead of being always healthy, he 
Was an accident. He just happened to be the lucky 
youngster that survived. 

‘he housewife, business man or school child will 
never learn to select food in terms of exact require- 
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ments of fifty or more essential nutrients, but they can 
readily learn to enjoy and rely upon a sensible balance 
of protective foods, such as meat, milk, eggs, bread, 
cereal, fish, fruits and green leafy vegetables. These 
are paid-up insurance, the noted food expert concluded. 

The role of the canning industry in supplying that 
balance in not only nutritious but palatable, convenient 
and attractive form, is one of which all canners may be 
proud. Without any question of doubt, modern pro- 
cessed foods, be they in tin, glass or frozen form, con- 
stitute one of the most remarkable contributions of 
all time to mankind. It is significant that as the indus- 
try leans more heavily on the shoulders of such men as 
these, even greater wonders are uncovered. Hundreds 
and hundreds of canners living today can recall without 
trouble a day when they kept their fingers crossed in 
the hope that the roof would not blow off. Today they 
know that they can follow the rules and come out with 
top quality. And they know the rules or perhaps more 
aptly, a technologist in or associated with the organ- 
ization knows the rules. That’s the type of progress 
that pays dividends to humanity. 

At this meeting we are hearing about the revolution- 
ary new aseptic canning process. We are being told 
that antibiotics won’t work yet but that the effort 
should continue; that less and less of the scarce metal 
tin is being used without harmful results, and we are 
being told of the literally hundreds of research projects 
to increase quality. 

Unfortunately, the trade press, and so the processing 
industry, is not being treated too handsomely. Because 
of an ill-advised policy of saving the papers for pub- 
lication in the association journal—some over a period 
of a year, and some not at all—papers are not released 
to the trade press. Some of the texts, ’tis true, are ex- 
tremely technical and cumbersome, but some are highly 
readable and intensely interesting to management, and, 
therefore, should be released to the press, and as soon 
as possible. Time, we trust, will see an end to this 
short-sighted policy. 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


By MAURICE SIEGEL and LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


THE NEW LOOK—IN PEA PACKING 


SHORTENING THE TIME GAP BETWEEN 
FIELD AND CAN 


Itapidity of handling is one of the cardinal principles 
in the production of high quality canned foods. Each 
year modern equipment is shortening the time gap 
between the field and the can. A progressive canner 
on the eastern shore of Maryland has in 1951 reduced 
this to almost unbelievable levels with the aid of new 
trucking equipment and co-ordinated trucking, vining, 
cleaning and canning of peas. 


All of the peas for the plant are grown by the canner 
cn his own farms. The time of harvest is determined 
by making Texturemeter readings of the peas in the 
fied. Most of the peas are grown in unit areas of 
twenty to thirty-five acres each. Porterway harvesters 
and loaders cut the peas, pick up the vines and load 
them into the trucks as the two vehicles proceed at a 
uniform speed through the field. As soon as one truck 
body is filled with the cut vines another truck takes its 
place beside the harvester and receives its pay load. 
In one instance a truck was filled completely in six 
minutes. The average loading time is about ten min- 
utes. With this year’s Alaska crop the peas are har- 
vested with a minimum of loss and only two men are 
required, the operator of the harvester and the truck 
driver. One man in the field co-ordinates the work of 
two harvesters and the necessary trucks. 


In ten minutes the truck is at the factory unloading 
the peas at the viners. With one viner for each twenty 
acres of early peas there is no waiting. Peas are con- 
veyed continuously from the viners to the cleaners, into 
the main hopper and thence to the hydro-conveyor 
which carries the peas to the second floor of the adjoin- 
ing canning factory. 


The peas are washed, graded, blanched, washed, 
sorted and then discharged into the filler hoppers. The 
peas are filled into cans and are immediately conveyed 


This column will appear at least once a month. Canners with 
problems pertaining to the chemistry and bacteriology of food, 


including sanitation and waste disposal, are freely invited to | 


submit their questions to the authors—Address: “Technologic- 
ally Speaking” c/o this publication. 


to the double seamers. The processing, cooling, un- 


scrambling, casing and warehousing are all carried out 


on the ground floor of the factory. 


The elapsed time from the cutting of the peas in the | 


field until they are filled into the can is in most in- 
stances less than thirty minutes. Even in the fields 
that are the greatest distance from the factory, it is 
difficult to conceive that the peas are ever more than 
an hour away from the can. 


QUALITY DETERIORATES IN A HURRY 


If peas are harvested at the optimum maturity to 
obtain high quality raw peas, then such speed of han- 
dling will go far to preserve that quality in the can. 
At the moment of harvest, quality degradation begins. 
Under normal handling conditions, processes of respi- 
ration and transpiration cause loss of sugar, moisture 
and the desirable succulence of the pea. Bruising of 
the peas in the vining operation sets up enzyme reac- 
tion which often cause undesirable favor alterations. 
This is futher exaggerated when vined peas are held 
until actual heating starts. At this point bacteriologi- 
cal growth may set in, causing actual spoilage and 
souring of the peas. Viner juice is an excellent medium 
for the growth of many types of spoilage organisms. 


FROM POD TO CAN (COW TO BOTTLE) 


Pea canning has come a long way since the pods 
were pulled by hand from the vines and the peas hand 
hulled. The next step ahead will probably see a small 
portable viner added to the harvester, the vines being 
discharged directly on to the field and disced into the 
soil with an attached unit. The peas themselves will 
be carefully discharged into a refrigerated tank truck 
to obviate bruising and enzyme change. The tank 
trucks will be small so that they can be dispatched to 
the factory within a matter of minutes. The peas will 
then be pumped quickly into the preparation and clean- 
ing lines and the truck returned to the field for another 
load. When? Sooner than you think. 
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Glass Packing Problems 
Discussed At IFT Meeting 


PASTEURIZED FRESH 
WHOLE PICKLES 


I. Pasteurization Studies 


By W. B. ESSELEN, JR., 
E. E. ANDERSON, L. F. RUDER, JR., 
and I. J. PFLUG 


II. Thermal Resistance of 
Microorganisms and Peroxidase 


By E. E. ANDERSON, L. F. RUDER, 
W. B. ESSELEN, JR., E. A. NEBESKY, 
and M. LABBES 


Department of Food Technology, 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 


This investigation was carried on to 
obtain information on factors which in- 
fluence the pasteurization requirements 
and quality of pasteurized fresh whole 
pickles. This product is an unfermented 
pickle made by packing fresh cucumbers 
in jars and covering them with a weak 
salt and vinegar solution. The desired 
flavoring is provided by the addition of 
essential oils, dill weed, garlic and other 
spices. After they are packed the pickles 
are pasteurized to destroy microorgan- 
isms which might cause spoilages as well 
as enzymes which might otherwise pro- 
duce off flavors during storage. The past 
15 years have seen a tremendous increase 
in the production of this type of pickle. 
The flavor and texture of this product 
have enjoyed a wide public acceptance. 
Pickles of this type have been known as 
“Country-Style Pickles”, “Kosher Style 
Dill Pickles”, “Old Fashioned Dill 
Pickles”, ete. 


During the past three years workers 
at the Department of Food Technology, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Massachusetts, have carried on research 
on the pastuerization of fresh pickles 
both in the laboratory and in a number 
of commercial pickle plants. The data so 
obtained have proven useful in providing 
a basis for evaluating variations in heat- 
ing rates, processing values, brine vol- 
ume to acidity ratios, firmness and pas- 
teurization requirements to _ prevent 
spoilage. Such data can be applied by 
the pickle packer in avoiding troubles 
that are sometimes encountered as well 
as providing the consumer with a better 
quality product. 


HEAT PENETRATION 


The rate of heat penetration into quart 
Jars of fresh whole pasteurized pickles 
Is subject to considerable variation. An 
Impor'ant cause of this variation was 
found to be the nonuniformity of the 
Product as packed. Under the experi- 
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mental conditions, pasteurization times 
and temperatures adequate to prevent 
spoilage had no adverse effect on the 
firmness or flavor of the pickles. 


Studies into the causes of occasional 
off-flavors which have been found to de- 
velop in jars of fresh, whole, cucumber 
pickles have implicated substances with- 
in the pickles themselves as being the 
responsible agents. These substances, 
called enzymes, possess greater heat re- 
sistance than the common _ spoilage 
agents, bacteria and yeasts encountered 
in pickles. Thus, they may survive a 
heat treatment; or pasteurization, that 
suffices to destroy the microbiological 
spoilage agents and are then free to ad- 
versely affect the flavor and aroma of 
the final pickle product. Pasteurization 
times indicated as a result of this inves- 
tigation were adequate to destroy both 
microorganisms and enzymes’ which 
might cause spoilage and off-flavors to 
develop during storage. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE 
STABILITY OF COLOR OF 
CANNED RIPE OLIVES 


By W. V. CRUESS 
Division of Food Technology, 
University of California. 


Consumers and the olive trade prefer 
that canned ripe olives be black or dark 
brown in color—a condition that is de- 
veloped by lye treatments and aeration 
during pickling. Olives when picked 
from the tree for ripe pickling are straw- 
yellow to pink in color. 


During pickling some varieties of 
olives develop and retain better color 
than do others, perhaps because of their 
higher content of oleuropein, the bitter 
principle of olives; it oxidizes to a black 
color during pickling. 


If the lye solutions used during pick- 
ling are too strong they will destroy or 
dissolve the color; the optimum pH 
range for color formation is about 8.0- 
9.5. Also at time of canning all lye must 
have been leached from the olives, else 
the color will fade during sterilization 
and subsequent storage. Using pH value 
as a measurement of alkalinity, the pH 
range at time of canning should be be- 
tween 7.0 and 8.0. 


If a small amount of calcium chloride 
is added to the solutions used in pickling 
it will greatly enhance color retention, 
but after lye treatments are completed 
it must be completely leached from the 
tissues or a brackish flavor will result. 
Diluted sea water, diluted salt bittern, 
and dilute magnesium salt solutions also 
act as powerful fixatives for the color. 


Popcorn Oil is now appearing with re- 
designed label treatment as shown ac- 
cording to the Betty Zane Corn Products, 
Inc., Marion, Ohio, packers of the prod- 
uct. Made from pure peanut oil, it is 
said to eliminate the addition of butter 


or margarine. Distribution is through 
food wholesalers in Central United 
States. Increased number of television 
sets in homes has upped sales of popcorn 
oil, the manufacturer points out. The 
product is packaged in four, eight, and 16 
ounce size Duraglas containers. Yellow, 
blue, and red label carries popcorn kernel 
illustrations. Owens-Illinois designed the 
new label and supplies the Duraglas con- 
tainers with white metal closures. 


Brine applied for several days during 
lye treatment promoted color production 
and retention but was less effective than 
calcium chloride, sea water or dilute bit- 
tern. Alum had a noticeable preserva- 
tive effect on color but tended to cause 
softening during sterilization and was 
less satisfactory as a color-fixing agent 
than calcium chloride and several other 
agents. 

Color is much better retained in glass 
jars and enamel-lined cans than in plain 
tin cans. In the last named the color 
bleaches rather rapidly after canning. 

Olives are intensely bitter before pick- 
ling owing to the presence of the gluco- 
side, oleuropein. The lye solutions used 
during pickling hydrolyze it and thus 
destroy its bitter taste. But, of impor- 
tance in respect to color, the bitterness 
and its products of hydrolysis cause 
blackening during lye treatment and 
aeration. Hence olives rich in oleuropein 
blacken easily during pickling and usu- 
ally retain the color well after canning. 

The investigations reported in this 
paper will enable commercial canners of 
ripe olives to secure and retain a desir- 
able black to dark brown color in the 
canned product and thereby supply the 
consumer with a more uniform and at- 
tractive product. 
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Duncan Hines (left), internationally known food gourmet, and 
Robert Ash, vice-president, St. Mary’s Packing Co., Sidney, Ohio, 
discuss Duncan Hines tomato juice, packed by St. Mary’s under 


franchise by Hines-Park Foods, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 


This picture! 


was taken at the Duncan Hines Family Dinner in Chicago which 
some 700 leading restaurant men attended. Roy H. Park, presi- 
dent of Hines-Park Foods, was invited to appear on the program 
and outlined the Duncan Hines food program. 


STRAWBERRY PRESERVES 
TESTED FOR SWEETNESS 


Replacement of the ordinary sugar 
(sucrose) in strawberry preserves with 
as little as 15 percent of other sweeten- 
ers can be detected by taste, according 
to Robert L. Swaine, of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge Massachusetts, research 
and engineering organization. 

Preserves sweetened wholly with su- 
crose were considered sweeter than those 
prepared with partial replacements. 
Aging of the preserves did not affect 
these results. 


Sponsored by Sugar Information, Inc., 
the work was conducted for four months 
on preserves prepared on a laboratory 
scale. Strawberry preserves were chosen 
because they are the most popular pre- 
serve. 


Testing the preserves just after 
their preparation and after they had 
aged six to eight weeks, the flavor panel 
used the triangulation taste method, to 
determine whether significant flavor dif- 
ferences existed and the Flavor Profile 
method to measure and define the flavors. 


In the triangulation test, a standard 
scientific testing method, three samples, 
two alike and one different but all un- 
known to the taster, are given to each 
panel member. He records which one is 
different, saying how it differs. The pre- 
serves were served under red lights so 
that possible color differences could have 
no influence on taster’s decisions. The 
findings were analyzed mathematically to 
make certain the results were not a mat- 
ter of chance. 


The findings of the Flavor Profile 
method, developed at Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., complemented the findings of the 
triangular taste tests, showing in gen- 
eral that the all-sucrose preserves were 


sweeter, less sour and less bitter. The 
quality of fruity notes and the intensity 
of sweet and sour notes were the bases 
of differentiation. 

Other tests showed that any variations 
in acidity and color of the preserves were 
not correlated with the percentages of 
replacement sweeteners. In all physical 
characteristics the preserves conformed 
with legal standards. 


RETAINING VITAMIN C IN 
TOMATO JUICE 


More and better tomato juice is pos- 
sible because of a helpful chemical, is the 
finding of an eighteen-month experiment 
recently completed by Dr. Roy E. Morse 
of Monsanto Chemical Company’s Food 
Technology Laboratories at Anniston, 
Alabama. 

The chemical, sodium hexametaphos- 
phate, is added in small amounts to the 
tomatoes prior to juicing. It helps get 
more of the juice out of the pulp and 
also reduces the loss of ascorbic acid, 
or vitamin C. 

Dr. Morse undertook the experiment, 
he said, to try to find out more about 
what could be done to prevent the loss 
of vitamin C in processing tomatoes and 
other vegetables. Vitamin C is an essen- 
tial nutrient, the lack of which results in 
scurvy and other malfunctions. Also 
contained in fresh fruits, especially cit- 
rus fruits, it is easily destroyed, particu- 
larly in the present of copper or iron. 

The reason the tomato gives up more 
juice, Dr. Morse believes, is that the sodi- 
um hexametaphosphate sequesters, or 
traps, the calcium. This prevents the cal- 
cium from joining with the pectin to 
form sticky gels which hold some of the 
juice in the pulp. Yields are increased 
about 10 percent. And more of the pec- 


tin in the juice makes it smoother and 
brighter than usual. 


Because of its trapping power, sodium 
hexametaphosphate also prevents vita- 
min C destruction. Ordinarily vitamin 
C combines with oxygen to “burn’’ into 
a useless compound, particularly in the 
presence of copper which hurries the 
process. Dr. Morse’s experiments indi- 
cate that the chemical ties up the copper 
and prevents it from speeding up the 
reaction of oxygen and vitamin C. How 
it does this is still not clearly understood. 


Dr. Morse’s experiments, which will be 
continued, are the latest in a series of 
investigations carried out by other sci- 
entists in the field since 1935. Many of 
his observations were confirmations of 
the others’ work. 


Approximately one pound of the chem- 
ical in every 100 pounds of tomatoes is 
needed to do the job. Dr. Morse pointed 
out, however, that while sodium hexa- 
metaphosphate has been approved for 

-use in certain foods by the Food and 
Drug Administration, it has not been 
cleared for this use. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 


Shipments of 9,848,000 gross of glass 
containers in April 1951 were 6 percent 
below March 1951 shipments of 10,523, 
000 gross but .25 percent higher than 
shipments of 7,879,000 gross in April 
1950. Production of glass containers in 
April 1951 totaled 11,075,000 gross, 
the highest monthly output since Jar- 
uary 1947 when 11,153,000 gross were 
produced. 


The 30 companies manufacturing glass 
containers reporting represents complete 
coverage of the glass containers industry. 
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CARLOAD MINIMUM SET 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week issued Car Service Order 878 
specifying minimum carloading require- 
ments for canned foods and other pack- 
aged foodstuffs. Between July 1 and 
November 30, 1951, no railroad may ac- 
cept for transportation, except to com- 
plete loading, any carload shipment of 
canned food, unless loaded in accordance 
with one of the following requirements: 

(1) The quantity loaded shall at least 
equal in weight the marked capacity in 
pounds as stencilled on the car, or as 
shown under the caption “Capacity” 
(not “Load Limit”) in the Official Rail- 
road Equipment Register, Agent M. A. 
Zenobia’s ICC R. E. R. No. 299, supple- 
ments thereto or reissues thereof; or 

(2) When the car is loaded to full vis- 
ible capacity or to a weight of at least 
65,000 pounds. 

(3) On ears to be stopped off to com- 
plete loading thereof, the canned goods 
and foodstuffs loaded in the car, when 
leaving the stop-off point, must be loaded 
as provided in Paragraphs (1) or (2) 
above. 

Special permits may be issued by the 
Permit Agent, Howard S. Kline, Chief, 
Car Utilization Section, Bureau of Serv- 
ice, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Room 5135 I.C.C. Building, Washington, 
D. C., when the circumstances are such 
that compliance with the loading re- 
quirements of this order would work an 
exceptional or undue hardship. 

Applications for special permits may 
be made informally, orally or in writing, 
shall be addressed to the permit agent 
and shall contain the following informa- 
tion: (1) The name, address, and, when 
known, the telephone number of the con- 
signor, and if the shipment involved is 
to be made from a branch or subsidiary 
under another name, the name, address, 
and telephone number of such branch or 
subsidiary; (2) The contents of the car; 
(3) The shipping point and name of the 
originating carrier; (4) The name, ad- 
dress, and, when known, the telephone 
number of the consignee; (5) The point 
at which the car is to be received by the 
consignee and the name of the delivering 
carrier; and (6) The pertinent facts and 
reasons which applicant believes justify 
issuance of the special permit sought. 


CORN STANDARD PROPOSAL 
REISSUED 


Corn canners will recall that proposed 
Definitions and Standards of Identity, 
Quality and Fill of Container for canned 
corn issued April 12, 1950, have never 
been made final. On June 14, Federal 
Register June 20, 1951, Food and Drug 
has reissued the proposed standards with 
minor changes. The most important 
change occurs in paragraph 52.30 (a) 
Where the words “Of which not less than 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


50 percent by weight of the corn ingredi- 
ent is field corn”, are deleted. Thus when 
any portion of field corn is added to sweet 
corn, it must be labeled “Field Corn”. 
The second change occurs in the method 
of testing quality. From Paragraph 
51.21 (c) 2 the words “Pour washings 
from pan reserving them as well as the 
subsequent washings for further tests” 
are deleted. Just so from paragraph 
51.21 (c) 3 the words “Pour both wash- 
ings through a 20 mesh sieve and discard 
wash water” are deleted. 

The third and final change has to do 
with deleting all references to canned 
corn from the Standards of Identity for 
Miscellaneous Canned Vegetables. 

Interested parties have until July 5 
to file objections with Food & Drug. 


SOUP COMMITTEE MEETS 


Members of the Canned Soup Indus- 
try Advisory Committee in their first 
meeting June 14 proposed to the Office 
of Price Stabilization that a _ tailored 
regulation providing for “line pricing” 
be adopted for their industry. 

“Line pricing” is where a group of 
commodities have the same selling price 
although the cost of the raw materials 
may have varied. Canned soups are now 
covered by the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation. 

Industry spokesmen said canned soup 
regulation should, in addition to line 
pricing, permit cost adjustments to cover 
increased costs of cans, labels, cases and 
labor, as well as raw materials. 


They urged that action on a regula- 
tion be taken as soon as possible as sum- 
mer vegetables soon will be coming to 
market. 

Their first problem, committeemen 
said, is tomato soup, with the big 1951 
pack scheduled to start around July 1. 
Tomato soup is the biggest canned soup 
item in volume of business. 


Since the tomato harvest is so near, 
members said they would like a tempo- 
rary provision covering this pack, pend- 
ing the adoption of a regulation for the 
entire canned soup industry. 


MEXICAN CANNED BEEF 


The United Kingdom purchased ap- 
proximately 6,340,000 pounds of Mexican 
canned beef and gravy at 24 cents per 
pound and the Government of Israel pur- 
chased 1,500,000 pounds at 25 cents per 
pound, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced. 


These sales were made to the highest 
bidders in accordance with LS-69 an- 
nounced on June 5, 1951. These sales 
conclude USDA disposal of approximate- 
ly 220 million pounds of meat products 
canned in Mexico. 


SELLING PEAS UNDER GCPR 


In view of the delay in the issuance of 
the new price order, some pea canners 
may wish to ship some new pack peas 
under the General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion which will continue to control all 
deliveries of canned peas by canners un- 
til the new order becomes effective. Mar- 
vin Verhulst, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association, explains the pro- 
cedure as follows: 


Under GCPR, the ceiling is generally 
established by the highest price at which 
the item was delivered or offered for de- 
livery between December 19, 1950 and 
January 25, 1951. 


Section 11 of GCPR provides that in 
case of products processed from certain 
agricultural commodities, including green 
peas, the ceiling price may be increased 
to reflect increased costs of the raw prod- 
uct. The procedure applicable to a pea 
canner is as follows: He must (1) De- 
termine his increase in raw product cost 
per ton in 1951 over 1950; (2) Convert 
this into a cents per dozen increase to be 
added to his previous GCPR ceiling 
price; (3) Notify the Director of Price 
Stabilization, Washington 25, D. C. by 
registered mail of the new ceiling price 
and how it was computed. No waiting 
period is required and the new ceiling 
may be used as soon as the Director is 
notified. 


Section 11 of GCPR does not spell out 
just how the raw product cost increase is 
to be figured or how it is to be converted 
into cents per dozen. Stibsection (d) re- 
fers to “the highest price you paid dur- 
ing the most recent five-week period 
prior to the base period in which you 
made a customary purchase”. For a 
canner buying all his peas on a uniform 
contract, the contract prices in 1950 and 
in 1951 would have to be compared, and 
we believe this can best be done by ap- 
plying 1950 grades and yields to the 1951 
contract prices to determine increase in 
cost per ton. To convert this into cents 
per dozen, we believe it would be reason- 
able to use the average pack-out per ton 
for 1948, 1949, and 1950 as is prescribed 
in CPR 42. 


STANDARD KNAPP REP 


T. T. Steve Stephens, for many years 
associated with Stokely Van Camp as 
their general service man for labeling, 
can handling, etc., has been appointed 
sales representative in Indiana and 
Northern Kentucky for the Standard- 
Knapp Division of Emhart Manufactur- 
ing Company, manufacturers of labelers, 
boxers, case sealers and other can han- 
dling equipment, and will make his head- 
quarters at 1211 W. 31st Street, India- 
napolis. 
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TRI-STATE SUMMER OUTING 


The Annual Summer Outing of the 
Tri-State Packers Association will be 
held at the Talbot Country Club, just 
three miles West of Easton, on Wednes- 
day, July 11. As Secretary Cal Skinner 
puts it, “Everyone is welcome including 
canners, freezers, food brokers, whole- 
sale grocers, supply men, and in short, 
anyone interested in rubbing elbows with 


the best guys in the best industry in this © 


fair land of ours.” 


Cal will want to know who plans to 
attend so that reservations can be made. 
A seafood luncheon will be served at 
12:15 (Eastern Shore Creamed Chicken 
if preferred), at $2.00 per plate. There 
will, of course, be golf at $2.00 greens 
fee, so bring your clubs along for an en- 
joyable day of fun and relaxation. 


YOUNG GUARDS 
PICK MONDAY NITE 


Secretary Robert L. Ejirich of the 
Young Guard Society has announced 
that the Young Guard Banquet and En- 
tertainment for the forthcoming Nation- 
al Convention will be held in the Renais- 
sance Room of the Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on Monday 
evening, January 21, 1952. The capacity 
of the Renaissance Room is but 800, so 
judging by past performance, an early 
sell out is expected. Mr. Eirich is asso- 
ciated with Crocker Union, 1600 S. Clin- 
ton St., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


DISTRIBUTORS APPOINT KAREL 


At the mid-year meeting held in Chi- 
cago earlier this month, the Board of 
Directors of the Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America elected Norman H. 
Karel, Executive Secretary of the group. 
The cooperative is the largest retailer 
owned grocers organization in the United 
States, comprising 114 separate retailer 
owned wholesale grocer groups and some 
25,000 independent retailer affiliates. Mr. 
Karel will continue in his present capa- 
city as Editor of the “Cooperative Mer- 
chandiser”, official publication of both 
the Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America and the National Retailer 
Owned Grocers, Inc. Executive offices 
will remain at 309 W. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, with the maintaining of 
council headquarters in Washington, D.C. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


Evans & Ayres, Los Angeles food 
brokers, have been appointed southern 
California sales agents for the Adams 
Packing Co., canners of Boise, Idaho. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


FOSGATE, PATRICK JOIN FORCES 


Claud C. Mershon, General Manager 
of Fosgate Growers Cooperative of Or- 
lando, Florida, and W. A. Patrick of 
Patrick Fruit Corporation, Sanford, 
Florida, have announced a mutual assis- 
tance pact which interrelates the inter- 
ests of the two organizations but leaves 
the Patrick Fruit Corporation with com- 
plete identity and continued relationships 
with the growers from whom they have 
been buying and customers who have 
bought their products. 

In a joint statement issued on June 16 
Mershon and Patrick said: “The busi- 
ness of the Patrick Fruit Corporation 


thas grown to the extent that we were 


forced into consideration of making ex- 
tensive enlargements in our plant and 
equipment or to make an arrangement 
with some organization which already 
has the facilities to provide their use to 
us. An examination of facilities in the 
area led us to the conclusion that if we 
could arange an agreement with Fosgate 
for the use of their facilities in handling 
our processing and packing that we 
would have all the advantages of the 
latest in citrus processing equipment 
without making a terrific outlay our- 
selves to duplicate these facilities. We 
have concluded a mutually satisfactory 
arrangement which puts us in a far bet- 
ter position to take increased tonnage 
from the grove owners from whom we 
buy for cash and at the same time we 
will be able to supply our customers with 
improved products under our same brand 
names, Sun Smacked, Partnership, Three 
Aces and Mayfair.” 

The Patrick Fruit Corporation will 
discontinue completely the use of their 
packing house and offices at Sanford and 
will move their entire headquarters of- 
fices to Forest City so they will be ad- 
jacent to the Fosgate plants. 

Mr. Mershon pointed out that from the 
standpoint of Fosgate the arrangement 
is most satisfactory in that they have 
excess plant capacity which is so exten- 
sive that it will in no way be absorbed 
by the new arrangement. In order to 
achieve full capacity the Fosgate organ- 
ization can go far beyond its present 
commitments to its own members and 
the Patrick Fruit Corporation. 

The Fosgate Citrus Concentrate Coop- 
erative in addition to co-packing also 
market their own brands, Duncan Hines 
and Ace High. 


TO CLOSE PLANT 


H. Karlin & Sons, institutional whole- 
sale grocers of Newark, New Jersey, an- 
nounce that they will close their offices 
and warehouses from July 1 to 9, for a 
vacation period for the company’s work- 
ers. No shipments will be received nor 
shipments made during that period. 
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CHARLES CARROLL CALDWELL 


Charles Carroll Caldwell, Vice-Presi- ~ 
dent of Taylor & Caldwell, Inc., Walker- | 
ton, Virginia, canners, died on June 8, 
Mr. Caldwell was born in Rising Sun, 
Maryland in 1873 but moved to Walker- 
ton when he was a boy, and lived there 
almost all of his life. In 1925 he joined 
forces with Henry P. Taylor to look 
after the farming end of the business 
that then became Taylor & Caldwell. He 
became Vice-President when the com- 
pany was incorporated in 1930, an office | 
he held until his death. He had been in 
poor health for the past four years and 
had not been active in the business dur- 
ing that time. 


PHILLIPS ELECTIONS 


Albanus Phillips, Jr. was _ reelected 
President of the Phillips Packing Com- 
pany at a meeting held at company head- © 
quarters at Cambridge, Maryland on 
June 12. Theodore Phillips was elected | 
Executive Vice-President of the firm. 
Other officers reelected are: Vice-Presi- 
dents W. Grason Winterbottom, Sr., L. 
B. Phillips, Jr.. W. Grason Winterbot- 
tom, Jr., and Robin M. Kirwan; J. Lock- | 
wook Shepherd was reelected Treasurer; 
Harold D. Shriver, Assistant Treasurer; 
Edwin C. Hopkins, Jr., Secretary; War- 
rington Harris, Assistant Secretary. 
Other reelected Directors of the company 
include George N. Jones, J. Allen Meek- 
ins, William F. Winterling, Sr., and Cal- 
vin W. Mowbray. 


BOOTH ACQUIRES 
GOLDEN STATE 


The F. E. Booth Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, California, pioneer canners of fish, 
have taken over the Golden State Pack- 
ing Corp., Long Beach, California, can- 
ners of sardines and mackerel. The plant 
is being remodeled and a pack of mack- 
erel will likely be made before the open- 
ing of the sardine canning season. 


GERMAN VISITORS 
STUDY METHODS 


A delegation of 10 food stores opera- 
tors from Germany has arrived at San 
Francisco, California for the purpose of 
studying American food processing and 
distribution methods. The trip is being 
made at the invitation of the National 
Association of Food Chains in coopera- 
tion with ECA. During the visit in the 
San Francisco Bay area the visitors will 
be the guests of five of the largest gro- 
cery chain organizations and will visit 
some of the larger canning and food pro- 
cessing concerns. A merchandising clini¢ 
has also been arranged for their benefit. 
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Morey Amsterdam, noted nightclub entertainer and comedian, has 


another distinction to his credit now. 


According to Leon Glaser 


(right), president of the National Pickle Packers Association, he 


has earned the title of “Mr. Pickle Puss of 1951.” 


He is shown 


here exhibiting one of the expressions which helped win him that 
honor—a pickle, naturally!—in conjunction with the festivities 
held during the third annual National Pickle Week, May 17-26. 


CANNED PEA AND SPICE 
PROMOTION PLANNED 


Durkee spices and caned peas will be 
promoted together in a giant mid-sum- 
mer campaign which is being sponsored 
jointly by the Associated Independent 
Canners, the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute and Durkee Famous Foods. 


The promotion will center around a 
main dish summer salad, the main in- 
gredients of which are canned peas, tuna 
and Durkee’s onion and celery salts. AIC 
members’ canned pea brands will be 
featured. 


Retail store point of sale materials 
will include store posters, spice rack 
cards and recipe give-aways to be sup- 
plied by Durkee. Cooperative advertis- 
ing will also be available. 


Consumer publicity will be contributed 
by CMI in a campaign aimed at news- 
paper food editors, women’s radio pro- 
gram broadcasters and telecasters whose 
combined audiences total well over 3,000,- 
000 consumers. 


The merchandising force to.implement 
this joint campaign will consist of Dur- 
kee’s entire national sales organization 
plus 500 brokers representing AIC mem- . 
bers and 1000 distributors of AIC brands. 
The campaign gets underway the latter 
part of this month. 

This is the first of a series of related 
item promotions planned by AIC to build 
consumer recognition and consumer sales 
for their members’ and _ distributors’ 
brands, according to John C. Holme, di- 
rector of marketing. AIC is really start- 
ing where the Canned Pea Association 
and the Associated Independent Corn 
Canners left off in promoting peas and 
corn. “The big difference’, according to 
Mr. Holme, “is that we plan to carry 
on extensive merchandising and other 
promotional activities on a continuing 
basis. In this way we expect to build a 
consistent and growing consumer market 
for our members’ brands.” 
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MAINE SARDINE CAMPAIGN 


A several hundred thousand dollar ad- 
vertising and merchandising campaign to 
promote the sale of Maine Sardines was 
made official June 21, when the Maine 
Development Commission approved prior 
action of the Maine Sardine Industry 
Tax Committee and signed contracts 
with the advertising firm of Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., of New 
York and Detroit, to handle the program. 


The campaign, scheduled to get under 
way shortly, will be financed by a 25 cent 
a case tax on the production of sardines 
in Maine’s 47 plants. The industry re- 
quested the legislature to impose the tax 
which was passed as an emergency meas- 
ure last February. 

Tied in with the advertising and mer- 
chandising is a program for general de- 
velopment of the industry. 

Gov. Frederick Payne hailed the indus- 
try’s efforts as a “truly progressive and 
pioneering step to stabilize and develop 
one of the State’s most vital industries.” 


Newspapers will be used for the cam- 
paign, with the exception of a test of 
radio spots in one State. Copy, varying 
in size, will be run for 17 weeks in 216 
newspapers in 125 cities coast to coast. 
Point of sale display material and 
limited trade paper space will also be 
utilized. 


Copy will be built around the theme 


‘that Maine Sardines are a highly nutri- 


tious, flavorful and nourishing low cost 
food, packed only in pure vegetable oils 
and sauces. The advertising will also 
feature new and tested recipes for a 
variety of sardine dishes. 


Carroll Peacock of Lubec, chairman of 
the Sardine Industry Tax Committee and 
a leading packer said that a follow-up 
campaign was already being contem- 
plated and that the direction it would 
take would depend a great deal on ex- 
perience obtained during the next 17 
weeks. 


The activity is to be jointly supervised 
by the Maine Development Commission 
and a seven man Sardine Industry 
Committee. 


The Maine Sardine Industry which 
started in a small way 75 years ago has 
long been a vital factor in the economy 
of the State of Maine. The pack has 
ranged from 1,000,000 to 4,000,000 cases 
annually during the past 50 years. Can- 
neries are located in numerous Maine 
ports from Portland to Robbinston. 


ROGERS ADDRESSES 
RICE MILLERS 


Watson Rogers, National Food Brok- 
ers Association President, addressing the 
Rice Millers Association at Houston, 
Texas, June 1, warned the industry that 
unless it adopts new sales and merchan- 
dising techniques to keep abreast of mod 
ern distribution trends, rice will be 
pushed aside as a secondary grocery 
store product. “The rice industry”, he 
said “is still operating under the handi- 
cap of the short-sighted distribution pro- 
gram used by so many millers during 
World War II.” “As the big proportion 
of rice sales gradually moves from bulk 
to packaged merchandise, it requires a 
new technique in selling’’, the brokers’ 
chief declared. “Back in the old days”, 
he said, “it was possible to have the 
wholesale grocer salesman do a very good 
merchandising job. Because of their 
streamlined operation, that is no longer 
possible in many markets. It is now 
your responsibility, to be performed 
through your own sales agents, your food 
brokers,” Mr. Rogers advised. 


IN NEW POSTS 


Robert W. Hayman and Robert S. Rus- 
sell, both well known in New York food 
trade circles, have become affiliated with 
Robert L. Stix, Inc., food brokers there. 
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BEANS 


BENTONVILLE, ARK., June 14— Green 
Beans: 550 acres, about two-thirds of 
last year. Condition very good at this 
time. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 19—Beans: 
Fordhooks began blooming over Del- 
Mar-Va area but a light bloom was 
caused by the cool, wet weather. Some 
Baby Limas remain to be planted in Cen- 
tral, Delaware and in Caroline County, 
Maryland. Harvest of Snap beans on 
the Lower Shore is well underway. Rain 
has retarded the harvest, but cool 
weather has delayed growing enough so 
that growers have still been able to har- 
vest the crop at its prime. Some beans 
have developed moldy spots, but in gen- 
eral quality has been very good so far. 


PEORIA, ILL., June 14—Green Beans: 
None this year; labor shortage. 


FARMINGTON, MAINE, June 15 — Wax 
Beans: 50 percent increase in acreage; 
mostly planted. Cold backward weather. 


RUBY, S. C., June 15— Green Beans: 
Acreage 85 percent; condition bad. 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 19—Sweet 
Corn: All the early crop has been 
planted, but wet weather discouraged 
planting of later fields. Fields appear 
generally fair to good in Central Mary- 
land, but cultivating is sorely needed. 


FARMINGTON, MAINE, June 15—Corn: 
45 percent increase in acreage; mostly 
planted. Cold backward weather. 


NEWARK, N. Y., June 15—Corn: All 
planted; germination generally good. 


PEAS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 19—Green 
Peas: West of the Bay heavy rains have 
helped fill out pods, and a good volume 
has been moving, even though harvest 
Was somewhat delayed. Wet weather has 
caused some rotting of pods, yields were 
heavy on the average, 1% tons per acre 
commonly reported. Harvest East of the 
Bay has been completed. except for an 
occasional field in New Castle and Cecil 
Counties, 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


NEWARK, N. Y., June 15—Peas: Crop 
in excellent shape; equal to 1950. 


MILTON, ORE., June 15-— Peas: Yield 
105 percent of last year; acreage same 
as last year. Condition normal. 


TOMATOES 


BENTONVILLE, ARK., June 14 — Toma- 
toes: 450 acres; 200 acres over last year. 
Better care in use of fertilizer, cultiva- 
tion, etc. should make yields average 5 
tons. Plantings late but in very good 
condition at this time. Season very fa- 
vorable so far and we expect above aver- 
age pack and also above average grade 
due to educational work that has been 
done. 


LINCOLN, ARK., June 15 — Tomatoes: 
Very favorable condition. 50 percent 
more acreage this year over last. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 19—Toma- 
toes: Fruit the size of eggs in the earli- 
est bloom. In all sections foliage gen- 
erally is heavy this season. Some tomato 
leaf spot has been reported on the Pen- 
insula, and protective sprays will be re- 
quired for adequate control. 


PEORIA, ILL., June 14—Tomatoes: Acre- 
age same as last year. We are about 
10 days late. Finished planting June 9. 
Weather is too cold at night for full 
growth. 


VALLONIA, IND., June 12 — Tomatoes: 
Our acreage is about the same as last 
year. 


CEDARVILLE, N. J., June 14—Tomatoes: 
Condition of the growing plants is good. 


ASHLAND, ORE., June 13 — Tomatoes: 
Approximately 200 acres planted in this 
Valley. Weather conditions to this date 
have been favorable and normal crop in 
prospect. 


RUBY, S. C., June 15—Tomatoes: Acre- 
age 115 percent; condition fair. 


FRUIT 


FT. COLLINS, COLO., June 14— Sour 
Cherries: Acreage cut 30 percent by 
heavy winter kill of trees. Crop on those 
trees left is 20 percent better. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 19—Straw- 
berries: Wet weather seriously cut pro- 
duction in Western Maryland; berries 


have rotted on the vines and beds have 
not been gone over often enough to in- 
sure quality. A few late varieties will 
still be available from this section. Last 
harvesting in Delaware was completed 
by the end of the week. 


Peaches: Thinning a heavy set was the 
most pressing activity the past week. On 
the Lower Peninsula the early crop is 
coloring fairly well and fruit is sizing 
up rapidly in Western Maryland. Some 
hail damage occurred in both the Han- 
cock and Smithsburg areas at different 
times this month. 


Apples: Heavy rains this past week 
caused scab to appear on the rapidly siz- 
ing fruit. In contrast to the heavy set 
of peaches, only moderate thinning in 
some apple orchards has been necessary. 
Leaf growth has been heavy, and trees 
appear generally vigorous for this time 
of the year. 


ASHLAND, ORE., June 13 — Bartlett 
Pears: Good crop in Rogue River Valley, 
probably 20 to 25 percent increase over 
last year. However, weather damage in 
Hood River and Eastern Washington dis- 
tricts will materially reduce Northwest 
crop as a whole. 


Freestone Peaches: Rogue River crop 
will be about same as last year, but 
again weather damage in Eastern Wash- 
ington will materially reduce normal ton- 
nage. There will, however, be some 
peaches in that district as compared to 
complete loss last year. 


PROVO, UTAH, June 12—Fruit: All 
crops within 10 percent of normal. Most 
fruits fully 100 percent prospect. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 19—Sweet 
Potatoes: Rains the past week have 
helped young plants to make good initial 
growth. Some fields need cultivation. 


Asparagus: Growers in the Del-Mar- 
Va area are beginning to taper off cut- 
ting at this time, though harvest will 
continue through to the end of the 
month. Quality continues to be very 
good, considering the advancement of the 
season. 


NEWARK, N. Y., June 15—Beets: Al! 
planted; good stand. 


RUBY, S. C., June 15—Okra: Acreage 
110 percent; condition good. 
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GERMICIDAL LAMP 
REDUCES SPOILAGE 


The proper use of germicidal tubes 
can make fruit and fruit products safer 
for the consumer and reduce spoilage 
for the processor. 


This was revealed by I. Matelsky upon 
completing a study of the effectiveness 
of ultraviolet radiation in the control of 
bacteria, yeast, and molds which nor- 
mally thrive on fruit and fruit products. 


Matelsky, bacteriologist for General 
Electric’s Lamp Department, Cleveland, 
Ohio, found that ultraviolet radiation 
from germicidal tubes can reduce micro- 
bial contamination to a marked degree. 
He said many processors of fruit and 
fruit products are resorting to this 
method of insuring a high degree of sani- 
tation, and thus keeping down spoilage 
costs and health hazards. 


Fruits have been provided by nature 
with protective coverings which, when 
broken, allow the entry of spoilage and 
possible disease - producing organisms. 
The first step in the processing of any 
fruit product, therefore, is to rid the 
surfaces of the fruit of these organisms, 
according to Matelsky. 


Because of the rough and non-uniform 
surfaces of most fruits, it is impractical 
to attempt to disinfect them with ger- 
micidal ultraviolet energy. However, 
Matelsky points out, this energy can be 
used to advantage as an additional sani- 
tary factor after the initial washings of 
smooth-skinned fruits. A bank of ger- 
micidal tubes over the conveyor from the 
sorting tables gives a marked reduction 
in the number of surface organisms 
remaining, 


As a supplementary sanitary aid, ger- 
micidal tubes, by either direct or upper- 
air irradiation, can help prevent the 
spread of contaminating organisms and 
the formation of mold growths on ceil- 
ings and walls, Metalsky reported. 


He said some manufacturers of fruit 
juices and concentrates had_ installed 
germicidal tubes in storage tanks to pre- 
vent contamination of these products and 
to prevent fermentation of residual juice 
in emptied tanks. 


Other uses of germicidal lamps in the 
fruit processing industry were listed by 
Matelsky as follows: 


In the processing of such fruit prod- 
ucts as Maraschino cherries, direct ir- 
radiation of the exposed surfaces in the 
vats will prevent the formation of mold, 
yeast, and bacterial scum. 


In the packaging of fruits or fruit 
products in glass containers that do not 
undergo terminal sterilization, intense 
irradiation of the surface of the product 
Just prior to capping will kill any mold 
spores that may have settled on it. 


In fruit warehouses, treatment of the 
alr with germicidal ultraviolet will re- 


duce the spread of air-borne contami- 
Nants. 
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CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
CLEANERS GRADERS e WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 


for 


PEAS 4 LIMA BEANS * TOMATOES 
BEETS o STRING BEANS CHERRIES 
and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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permits 
pre-inspectio 


says Miller Wolf 
Wolf's Quality Store 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


“We sell quality products in 
store, so glass is a real asset to 
Its sparkling display of the prod 
permits pre-inspection before | 
chase, provesto ourcustomerst 
is high quality merchandise bec: 
they can see it for themselves. 


“To us—GLASS MEANS CLA 


Glass packs stimulate sales by 6? 
about the quality of contents—P 
visible inventory and a safe, ¢ 
ient way to store unused portio” 
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only visual package for 


The people who sell your products are sold 
onthe advantages of glass packs. They know 
from their own experience that displaying 
glass and tin packs side by side automati- 
cally increases impulse sales. 


Conclusive proof of this was established 
| by careful market tests in the American 

Stores of Philadelphia. There, the new tech- 
nique of displaying the same products in 
glass and tin side by side in the same space 
previously used for tin alone paid off, in 
every instance, by increased sales. TOTAL 
SALES of all items tested increased 35.6%. 


*Heat sterilized in conta.ner 


CONTAINERS SELL FOOD SIGHT 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY © TOLEDO 1, OHIO © BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


By ray é 


customers pass by, glass catches eyes. Glass packages Visibility brings sales. The corvenience of glass packages brings 
Popper-stoppers because the colorful sparkle of glass resales. For example: The convenience of glass is especially 
off contents attractively and honestly. outstanding wherever storage of unused contents is a factor. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest Lags In New Packs — Favorable 
Outlook For Tomatoes— Holding Off On 
Peas Awaiting Further Quotations — Bean 
Packing Underway—Asparagus Pack Draw- 
ing To A Close—Sharp Demand For Orange 
Juice Expected—High Cherry Prices 
Cutting Pack. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 22, 1951 


THE SITUATION — The new pack 
situation is shaping up slowly, but buy- 
ers are continuing to remain on the side- 
lines insofar as large volume purchasing 
is concerned. New packs for early ship- 
ment will be bought where stock is ur- 
gently needed to fill out depleted inven- 
ventories, but aside from those lines 
where spot shortages exist, the outlook 
favors a hand-to-mouth buying move- 
ment for the near-term. Reports from 
canners both in the East and on the West 
Coast indicate that asparagus packing is 
lagging. A number of Coast canners 
have backed away from the cherry deal, 
after growers had run up the market for 
the fruit to 18% cents, against a range 
of 10%-11 cents last year, and the pack 
will be light. Canners in the Tri-States 
are expected to be operating on green 
beans in a larger way within the next 
week or so, and buyers are watching 
price action rather closely. Early pack 
peas are moving in only a limited way. 


THE OUTLOOK—Canned foods buy- 
ers’ generally appear to have backed 
away from the market, and are still in- 
tent on cutting down their inventories to 
a working basis. While a fair amount 
of s.a.p. business has of course been 
booked to cover private label require- 
ments, current indications are that buy- 
ers will be content to let canners carry 
the bulk of this season’s packs, and draw 
stocks as needed. The new 65,000 pound 
minimum carloading requirement on can- 
ned foods which goes into effect July 1, 
of course, will have its effect upon the 
buying pattern. 


TOMATOES — Reports from the Tri- 
States indicate a favorable outlook for 
tomatoes, and some interest in commit- 
ments for shipment when packed is re- 
ported. Texas and Florida canners are 
offering new pack at anywhere from 
$1.80 to $1.90 for No. 2 standards, f.o.b. 
canneries, with reports that sales have 
been confirmed at $1.75. California can- 
ners expect to be in position to make 
initial shipments from new pack during 
the first half of July, and have booked a 
fair amount of business on early ship- 
ments, with orders taken both on an 
s.a.p. basis and, in some instances, firm 
at opening. There is considerable trade 
inquiry for California tomato paste for 
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MARKET NEWS 


early shipment from the new pack, with 
prices yet to be named. 


PEAS — Maryland canners were re- 
ported quoting new pack standard 4-sieve 
peas at 95 cents for 1s. $1.25 for 303s, 
$1.35 for 2s, and $7.00 for 10s, f.o.b. 
canneries. Buyers were not jumping 
into the market with any eagerness and 
it was apparent that the trade is dis- 
posed to wait until all quarters have 
been heard from before making any ex- 
tensive purchases. Buyers are waiting 
for further reports from the midwest 
and Nothwest. 


BEANS —Canners in the Tri-States 
are packing French style beans in fair 
volume, it is reported, and expect to get 
under way on green beans in a larger 
way around the end of the month. Offer- 
ings currently are reported on the basis 
of $1.55 for fancy French style green 
beans in 303s, with 2s at $1.65, and 10s 
at $7.50. Standard round cut green beans 
are quoted in a limited way as low as 
$1.20 for 303s and $1.30 for 2s, with 
extra standards a dime a dozen higher in 
both instances. Reports from the North- 
west indicate that cool weather has 
slowed down Blue Lakes, with canners 
not expected to start operations in any 
volume until the latter part of July. 
Meanwhile, limited offerings are reported 
from carryover at $1.35 for standard 
cut, with extra standards at $2.00 for 
2-sieve cut, and fancy at $2.70 for 1-sieve 
and $2.60 for 2-sieve, all f.o.b. canneries. 


ASPARAGUS—With asparagus can- 
ning winding up in California, and the 
pack pace falling off, trade estimates are 
that production will not top the two mil- 
lion case mark this season. Confirma- 
tions on s.a.p. business have been fairly 
heavy, particularly on all-green. With 
production also dropping off in the East, 
some offerings are still being made, with 
fancy all-green colossal spears at $4.10 
for 300s and $4.80 for 2s, large at $4.00 
and $4.70, medium at $3.90 and $4.60, 
and small at $3.80 and $4.50, f.o.b. east- 
ern canneries. 


BERRIES—New Jersey canners are 
booking s.a.p. orders on new pack for 
shipment next month, with 308s in syrup 
reported still available from last season’s 
pack at $2.65, f.o.b. New York State 
canners during the week opened on new 
pack strawberries at $3.75 for 2s in 
heavy syrup, $3.50 for 303s, and $1.80 
for 8-ounce, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CITRUS—Florida canners look for a 
sharp upturn in orange juice demand as 
a result of recent price cuts, and accord- 
ing to Pasco, the 46-ounce should come in 
for a sharp upturn in consumption at 
25 cents per can retail. Meanwhile, 
prices again eased on grapefruit and 
blended juices, with the former now of- 
fering at 80 cents for 2s and $1.75 for 


46-ounce, and the blended at 90 cents and 
$2.00, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CHERRY PACK OFF—Reports from 
California note a sharp drop in cherry 
canning, with some canners remaining 
out of the market this season because of 
high prices. Canners generally have not 
named prices as yet, although a tentative 
opening is reported at $4.65 for fancy 
2%s and $4.45 for choice, with 2s at 
$3.45 and $3.20, and 1 talls at $2.80 and 
$2.65, respectively, f.o.b. cannery. Heavy 
rains have cut further into crop pros- 
pects in the Northwest, and the Wash- 
ington-Oregon cherry pack this season 
is expected to be very small. 


SARDINES—Maine canners continue 
to quote last year’s pack at $6.00 to $6.25 
for quarter keyless, f.o.b. canneries. New 
pack lists at $6.75, cannery, but the run 
of fish has failed to develop to the point 
where volume packing is possible. 


SALMON—Reports from Alaska indi- 
cate that the Copper River pack of reds, 
now winding up, will not equal 50 per- 
cent of last year. Copper Red sockeye 
halves are quoted at $20 and upwards 
for halves. Packing of reds is also re- 
ported under way in the Cook’s Inlet, 
Kodiak, Chignik, and Alaska Peninsula 
areas, with the situation at Bristol Bay 
disrupted by a labor dispute which has 
resulted in some vessels returning to 
Seattle with their cargoes of cannery 
supplies. On carryover stocks, offerings 
are limited largely to tall chums at $19 
per case, with halves at $11.00, f.o.b. 
Seattle. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


No Incentive To Buy In Quantities—Aspar- 
agus Well Sold Up—Bean Prices Named— 
Pea Canners Await Pricing Formula—Buying 
Texas Tomatoes—Citrus Blamed For Hand- 
To-Mouth Buying—Look To 
New Pack Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 21, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Trading remains 
at a minimum as the trade insist on fol- 
lowing a tight fisted policy of buying 
nothing except when needed and then 
only in quantities that make brokers 
wish for the good old days when whole- 
salers bought in wholesale quantities. 
Even when offered bargains or faced 
with probable shortages buyers merely 
shrug their shoulders and flatly state 
they have a policy to follow and that’s 
that. With price controls the speculative 
influence is gone leaving the distributor 
with no opportunity to take advantage of 
market advances but with plenty of op- 
portunity to lose his shirt as has been 
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MARKET NEWS 


done in the case of citrus. At least the 


: above is the opinion of the average buyer 


although it may be the present wave of 


© conservatism may backfire in some cases. 
* There is little question prices on new 


packs will be higher and with Uncle Sam 
taking a pretty good slice of major items 


® plus can shortages, week to week buying 


may find a lot of people looking for some- 
thing to sell later on. However, time 


© will tell whether present buying methods 


= $2.39, ones $1.87 and tens $16.64. 


are sound. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of asparagus 
is grinding to a halt here in Illinois and 
already most canners are either sold up 
or very close to it. Here is one item 
where those buyers who refuse to buy 
ahead are going to find themselves out 
on a limb. This pack, at best, is small 
and, as usual, supplies are inadequate to 
take care of demand. Prices are only 
slightly higher than last year and while 
they vary somewhat the following from 
one local canner represents the average. 
Fancy cuts and tips in 300 size tins 
Cen- 
ter cuts in No. 10 tins are listed at 
$10.92. 


BEANS—Canners of green and wax 
beans in the Ozarks went ahead full 
steam this week and while no pricing 
formula has come from Washington most 
canners have named prices. Standard 5 
sieve cut green are offered at $1.10- 
for 303s, $1.25 for 2s and $6.00 for 
tens. Extra standard fours are quoted 
at $1.25 for 303s, $1.35 for 2s and $6.50 
for tens. Extra standard threes are 
listed at $1.87 for 303s and $1.47 for 2s. 
Wax beans are slightly higher for all 
grades and sizes. Buying is just spotty 
with only those buyers who are down to 
the last case coming into the market in 
a limited manner. However, the pack is 
not expected to come up to earlier 
estimates, 


PEAS —Cool weather has_ brought 
Wisconsin peas along very nicely and 
canning is expected to get under way in 
a limited manner next week on Alaskas 
with the industry swinging into high 
gear the first week in July. Although a 
price formula was promised by June 15th 
the boys in Washington have come for- 
ward with nothing as yet. However, the 
trade are not too concerned anyhow as 
With the exception of tens there won’t be 
any rush with shipping instructions. 


TOMATOES—The Middlewest is as 
bare as old Mother Hubbard’s cupboard 
of tomatoes and tomato products of any 
kind. As a result the trade have turned 
their attention to the South and have 
been huying Texas tomatoes although 


® orders are on the light side. Indiana and 


Ohio canners have completed arrange- 
ments for about all the acreage they de- 
Sire and while it’s still too early for esti- 
mates 2 grood crop should be in the mak- 
ing if weather conditions are favorable. 
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CITRUS — Here is the item that 
started the trend to hand to mouth buy- 
ing and caused buyers some unhappy 
moments as they watched prices continue 
their downward plunge into a seemingly 
bottomless pit. Despite the fact that 
prices reached cost some time ago they 
have continued to slide and this week 
brought additional declines. Grapefruit 
juice is now offered at 80 cents for 2s 
and $1.75 for 46 oz. while blended drop- 
ped to 90 cents and $2.00. Orange juice 
remains unchanged at $1.05 for 2s na- 
tural and $2.35 for 46 oz. The trade 
have been reluctantly reducing prices 
and refusing to buy a thing until stocks 


are completely exhausted or the market 
shows some strength. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—A few tag 
end cars have reached this market re- 
cently although little spot business is 
evident as spot lists are so badly broken 
that little or nothing desirable remains. 
Distributors have turned their attention 
to the new pack, where from their side 
of the fence, the outlook is not good. A 
stiff increase in many prices is’ expected 
because of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions with growers taking advantage of 
the situation as usual. The Northwest is 
in the middle of strawberry canning with 
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supplies expected to be very short which 
won’t make too much difference in view 
of prices in effect. Fancy 2s are offered 
at $5.10, 308s at $4.20, Is at $4.10 and 
8 oz. at $2.40. These same canners will 
begin canning Royal Anne cherries 
shortly with Black Bings following there- 
after. Raw stock will be very short and 
growers are looking forward to a price 
of 16 to 16% cents for Bings, a sharp in- 
crease over last year. Pears and prune 
plums seem to be in a better position al- 
though Elberta peaches have been badly 
hurt and very little if anything will be 
processed. : 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buyers Balk At Wide Price Range—Some 
Fruit Crops Running Light—Tomato Prod- 
ucts Prices Named — Asparagus Canning 
Coming To A Close—Citrus Juice Market 
Unsettled — Applesauce Moving At Lower 
Prices—Tuna Deals Rumored. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., June 21, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market continues quiet, despite the fact 
that prices are being quoted on several 
items of 1951 pack, especially in vege- 
tables. These are running a wider range 
than usual and buyers are inclined to 
wait until they settle down to a more 
uniform basis before placing substantial 
business. This is true even on items 
such as asparagus, where the California 
pack will be definitely on the short side. 
The canning of cherries and apricots is 
now underway and with smaller crops of 
each being harvested than last year the 
trade has been looking forward to early 
interest in these fruits but this is not 
being shown. The high prices being de- 
manded by growers for canning fruit is 
looked upon as being one of the most 
formidable of the stumbling blocks. 


CROP REPORT—The California Crop 
Reporting Service has come out with a 
very comprehensive report showing the 
condition of California fruit crops as of 
June 1, along with a review of the aver- 
age prices paid by canners for fruit in 
recent years. The set of apples seems 
to be lighter than was indicated a month 
earlier, with this applying especially to 
Gravensteins. With the harvesting of 
apricots well under way, an output of 
159,000 tons is forecast, compared to 
213,000 tons in the 1950 crop. The cher- 
ry crop is estimated at 24,400 tons, of 
which about 11,000 tons promise to be 
Royal Anns. The crop of Bings is espe- 
cially light. Last year’s crop amounted 
to 31,000 tons. A larger production of 
figs is indicated than last year, but the 
position of Calimyrnas is still in doubt. 
Olives have produced a good bloom and 


orchards are in good shape, but it is still 
too early to determine the crop set. 

A gross tree crop of 526,000 tons of 
clingstone peaches is indicated, but early 
June thinning could alter this showing. 
The outlook is for a crop of 253,000 tons 
of freestone peaches. Indications are for 
a crop of 285,000 tons of Bartlett pears 
and 44,000 tons of other varieties. Plums 
promise an output of 92,000 tons, against 
77,000 tons last year, and prunes have 
made a good set, with a crop of 181,000 
tons in sight. This is well above last 
year’s output. 


GROWERS’ PRICES—Average prices 
paid by canners for fruits for the last 
two seasons are listed as: Apricots, 1950, 
$68.00 a ton, 1949, $52.00; cherries, 
$211.00, and $190.00; grapes, $65.00 and 
$38.70; plums, $40.00 and $40.00; cling- 
stone peaches, $60.00 and $40.00; free- 
stone peaches, $60.00 and $34.20; Bart- 
lett pears, $72.00 and $31.00, and other 
varieties of pears, $66.00 and $20.00. 
Canners paid $1.10 a bushel for apples in 
1950 and 66 cents in 1949. 


TOMATOES—The recent naming of 
opening prices on southern California 
canned tomatoes and tomato products 
has led some canners in the northern 
and central parts of the State, where the 
bulk of the pack has been made, to make 
quotations on some items. Tomato paste 
is being offered at $8.50 for 6-0z. and 
$15.50 for No. 10s, and some business 
has been booked for early delivery. To- 
mato juice is being offered at $1.15 for 
No. 2s, $2.60 for 46-0z., and $4.90 for 
No. 10s. There are some offerings of 
new pack 1.045 tomato puree at $7.75 for 
No. 10s, fancy catsup at $11.50, and 
extra standard at $10.00. 


ASPARAGUS — The canning season 
for asparagus is rapidly coming to a 
close, with the output well below that of 
last year. Most interests have come out 
with opening prices, but these vary so 
widely that it is felt there are bound to 
be early revisions in lists. So far, but 
a limited volume of business: has been 
booked. Some of the larger interests are 
quoting No. 2 white spears at $3.95 for 
the three larger sizes, with these three 
sizes in picnic tips at about $2.80. All- 
green in these three sizes of colossal, 
mammoth and large, is quoted at $4.60, 
with tips at $3.10. Very little, if any, 
canning will be done after the first of 
July. 


CITRUS JUICE —The citrus juice 
market continues rather unstable, with 
quotations from Florida running a rather 
wide range. This has had an effect on 
the movement of the California product 
and prices on this have declined some- 
what. Until now, Florida has had close 
to a monopoly on frozen citrus juices 
but there are indications that there is 
to be a change in this situation. Flor- 
ida turned out about 26,000,000 gallons 
last year, while California produced but 


about 4,000,000 gallons. The California 
Fruit Growers Exchange recently bought 
its “Sunkist” label for processed foods 
from the California Packing Corporation 
and is ready to market frozen citrus 
juice under this brand. A lemonade mix 
has already made an appearance and 
orange juice will be ready for distribu- 
tion in July, along with lemon juice, 
grapefruit juice and orangeade. 


APPLESAUCE—The downward read- 
justment of prices on California apple- 
sauce made a few weeks ago has served 
the purpose of stimulating the movement 
of this product and canner stocks have 
been reduced to rather low levels. In 
fact, most operators seem to feel that 
there will be almost nothing unsold in 
first hands by the time the canning sea- 
son gets under way late in July. Pre- 
vailing prices are: No. 2, $1.50; buffet, 
$1.35, and No. 10, $6.90, for fancy grade, 
with choice at $1.20, $1.10, and $6.50, 
respectively. 


TUNA—tThe canned tuna market is 
still in an unsettled condition, with own- 
ers of nationally advertised brands hav- 
ing a fight among themselves. The re- 
sult is that all kinds of deals are 
rumored and buyers are able to pick up 
what seem to be good bargains. In gen- 
eral, prices are about as follows: Halves, 
fancy white meat, $14.00; fancy light 
meat, $12.50; standard light meat, 
$12.00; chunks and flakes, light meat, 
$10.50, and grated, $10.00. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Pack Slightly Over Last Year — 
Season Closes In Alabama—Hard Crabs In 
Full Swing. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., June 21, 1951 


SHRIMP—tThe canning of shrimp con- 
tinues in Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, and of the 23 plants that operated 
on shrimp in Louisiana this season, 16 of 
them are still canning shrimp. Of the 
20 plants in Mississippi and Alabama 
that canned shrimp this season, 11 of 
them are still operating on shrimp. 


These 27 plants in the above three 
states reported that 29,404 standard 
cases of shrimp were canned the week 
ending June 9, 1951 which brought the 
pack for the season to 734,475 standard 
cases, as compared with 720,585 stand- 
ard cases packed during the same period 
last season. 

Louisiana by far turned out the larg- 
est pack of shrimp, oysters and crabs 
in this section because it is marshy and 
has numerous lakes, rivers and bayous, 
besides a good Gulf coast. Louisiana usvu- 
ally produces more shrimp, oysters and 
crabs than all the other areas in this 
section put together. 
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Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing June 8, 1951 were: Louisiana 8,278 
barrels, including 4,964 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 886 barrels, including 
578 barrels for canning; Alabama 70 
barrels; Apalachicola, Florida 53 bar- 
rels; and Texas 2,499 barrels, making a 
total of 11,726 barrels, which is a drop 
of 1,039 barrels from those produced the 
previous week. However, the canneries 
received 1,188 more barrels shrimp. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
increased 45,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 54,000 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 112,000 pounds more than 
one year ago. 

The total holdings of frozen shrimp in 
cold storage in United States on June 1, 
1951 was 16,014,000 pounds. 


With the demand for canned shrimp 
being light at this time of the year, the 
sale of them is more or less limited to 
small lots being bought to replenish in- 
ventories and price on 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. 
cannery is reported at $3.50 to $3.75 for 
small; $4.25 to $4.35 for medium; $4.60 
to $4.70 for large; and $4.90 to $5.00 for 
jumbo. 


SEASON CLOSES—At sundown June 
17, 1951, the commercial shrimping sea- 


son in Alabama waters officially closed 
and boats will not be allowed to trawl in 
the bays, lakes, rivers and bayous of the 
state. ‘ 

Chief Oyster Inspector Perry Prescott 
of the State Conservation Department 
made the announcement last week. 

The shrimp in the inside waters of the 
State are usually small at this time of 
the year and the prohibiting of shrimp- 
ing in the inland waters is done to pro- 
tect baby shrimp and give them time to 
grow to marketable size. The Fall shrimp 
season in Alabama will open on or about 
the second Monday in August provided 
the shrimp are of marketable size in the 
inside waters, otherwise the opening of 
the season will be postponed two or three 
weeks, 


HARD CRABS — Production of hard 
crabs has passed the half-million pound 
mark in this section, and landings of 
them the week ending June 8, 1951 were 
as follows: Louisiana 376,392 pounds; 
Mississippi 74,440 pounds; Alabama 22,- 
001 pounds; and Florida (Apalachicola) 
43,680 pounds, making a total of 516,513 
pounds which is 22,377 pounds more than 
were produced the previous week. 


Louisiana is the only area packing 
processed crab meat which can be kept 
without ice or refrigeration. 


CANNERS DIRECTORY 


1951 


LIST OF THE CANNERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled by NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION from authoritative sources. 


Gives location of firms and their plants and 
Full commodity 
Membership in N. C. A. indicated. 

Also lists members of the National Food Brokers 
and Canning Machinery & Supplies Associations. 


products packed in each. 
index. 


Sold to the Trade at $2.50 


per copy, postage prepaid 
Personal Checks Accepted 


Address all orders to the 


National Canners’ Association 
Washington 6, D. C. 


1133 20th Street, N. W. 
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FORMS BROKER UNIT 


Formation of a GMA Broker Rela- 
tions Committee was announced this 
week by Paul S. Willis, president of 
Grocery Manufacturer’s of America, Inc. 

John A. Wood, vice-president of Wil- 
bur-Suchard Chocolate Co., is chairman 
of the committee, with Irving MacPher- 
son, national sales manager for the Mc- 
Illhenny Co., Inc., as vice-chairman. 


“The community of interest between 
the manufacturer and the broker is em- 
phasized”, Mr. Willis said, in announcing 
the committee, “by the increasing num- 
ber of GMA members who are now using 
brokers.” Frequent meetings of the com- 
mittee are planned to explore means 
for improving merchandising through 
brokers. 


LAKE SHORE PERSONNEL 


Officers of the Lake Shore Canning 
Company, Cleveland, Wisconsin, have an- 
nounced the appointment of the follow- 
ing personnel: Otto Stein, Warehouse 
Manager; Raymond Voss, Assistant 
Warehouse Manager; Otto Born, Super- 
intendent of Production; and Hubert 


Doersch, Assistant Superintendent of 
Production. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 


SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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was easy to conduct 


a person-to-person canvass 


at all company plants 


and offices” 


ROY A. HUNT 


President, Aluminum Company 
of America 


“Our employees like the Payroll Savings Plan for U. S. Savings Bonds. It 


was easy, therefore, to conduct a person-to-person canvass at all company 


plants and offices. 


“TI believe every company which promotes the systematic investment in 
U.S. Savings Bonds in this way provides a highly desirable service for its 
employees and at the same time gives practical support to an important 


national effort.” 


Yes, it is easy to conduct a person-to-person canvass of your 
offices and plants to ascertain who wants to help America 
and build for his or her security by the systematic purchase 
of U. S. Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Have you conducted a person-to-person canvass in your 
plant? 


If you haven’t, here are the three easy steps: 


@ Phone. wire or write to Savings Bond Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


@ Your State Director, U.S. Treasury Department, 
will contact you or the executive you designate to con- 
duct the canvass and tell you exactly how to proceed. 
He will furnish posters, pay envelope stuffers, applica- 
tion blanks and other aids. 


@ All you have to do is to see that every employee in 


your company is handed a Payroll Savings Application 
and given an opportunity to make his or her own 
decision. No pressure is needed. 


Simple as the plan is, it works — to the benefit of employees, 
the company and America. In the last six months approxi- 
mately 4,000 more companies have installed the Payroll 
Savings Plan for their employees. Approximately 600,000 
working men and women have joined the millions of smart 
savers already on the Payroll Savings Plan. In plant after 
plant, employee participation has jumped to 70%, 80% — 
even 90% because, as Mr. Hunt so aptly puts it, “employees 
like the Payroll Savings Plan.” 


Make it easy for your employees to help themselves, their 
Country and their company by the systematic purchase of 
U. S. Savings Bonds — Defense Bonds now, because the 
are an important factor in combating inflation and building 
a stronger America. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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SPINACH PROCESSES INCREASED 


As a result of studies conducted over 
the past three years, the N.C.A. Proc- 
essing Committee on Foods in Metal 
Containers has adopted the following 
processes to replace those presently listed 
for No. 2 and smaller cans of “Spinach 
or other greens” on page 386 of Bulletin 
26-L “Processes for Low-Acid Canned 
Foods in Metal Containers.” The studies 
on heat resistance and rate of heat pene- 
tration have revealed that the presently 
suggested processes do not meet the mini- 
mum requirement of destruction of or- 
ganisms which may be detrimental to 
health. 

Drained weight and net weight are of 
determining importance with spinach 
and other greens and must be controlled 
to ensure that the retort process will 
carry the intended sterilizing efficiency. 
The maximum drained weights listed be- 
low cannot be safely exceeded, and the 
net weight of contents should be at least 
that listed for the respective can sizes. 
In view of these considerations, spinach 
packers are urged to use the following 
processes: 


THOMAS SUFFERS RELAPSE 


F. L. Thomas, Traffic Manager of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association, who suf- 
fered a heart attack in April, has re- 
turned to the Stoughton Community 
Hospital following a further attack last 
week. He had been at home for the past 
month and had hoped to return to the 
office within a short time. His doctor 
now advises that it will be at least three 
months before this will be possible. 


COLD GALVANIZING METHOD 


A completely new method of cold gal- 
vanizing for surface protection of steel 
and iron has been developed, which uti- 
lizes Zincrich Cold Galvanizing Com- 
pound on which tests over a two year 
period show the process equals, and in 
many cases, exceeds the performance of 
other surface protection techniques, in- 
cluding electroplating, hot dipping, 
cementation, spraying and painting. Full 
information from the Chase Chemical 
Corporation, 40 W. 29th Street, New 


York 


INCREASED PROCESSES FOR SPINACH OR OTHER GREENS 
(To replace those presently recommended in the 7th Edition of Bulletin 26-L) 


Retort 
temper- temper- 
ature 


Can name Dimensions 


Maximum Minimum 
drained net 
weight weight 


Initial 


ature Time 


Deg. F. Deg. F. Min. Oz. Oz. 


8Z Tall 211x304 - 252 


211x400 252 - 


300x407 252 


301x411 252 


303x406 252 


307x409 


100 48 6.25 7.75 
120 47 
140 45 


100 48 8.0 10 
120 47 
140 45 
100 55 
120 53 
140 50 


100 55 
120 53 
140 50 
100 60 
120 58 
140 55 
100 60 
120 58 
140 55 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 25-JULY 13, 1951—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 27-29, 1951— Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


JULY 18-27, 1951— Annual Techni- 
cians School for Tomato and Tomato 
Products Canners, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


AUGUST 1-10, 1951—14th Annual 
Mold Count School, Jordan Hall, Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 13-17, 1951—19th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Mid Pines Club, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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LABELS DISTINCTIVE MERIT 


HAMMER | 


LITHOGRAPH CORP. 
N.Y. 


since 19/2 


4 
3 
303 11.7 15.2 
252 14.5 18 
‘ 
<a\ 
S 
SY 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fan., Nat., No. 2, 
Colossal & Mammoth............ 3.95 
Fey., Green, No. 2, 
Colossal & Mammoth............ 4.60 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr., Sh., 8 02. 95 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Ex. Std, Cut, 8 02. 290 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 2% 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 5.75 
MIDWEST 
Wh:., Fey., 1 sv., NO. 
2 sv. — 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 8 sv., No. 1.35 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
NO. B 1.70-1.80 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308 ........ 1.35-1.40 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2... 1.50 
Std., Cut. No. 1.30-1.35 
No. 303 1.25 
NortHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Cut, Fey., 8 sv., NO. 
No. 10 — 
4 sv., No. 2 a 
No. 10 — 
Choice, 4 8v., No. 1.80 
No. 10 
5 sv., No. 2 — 
No. 10 — 


Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 
No. 10 


No. 10 

OzaRKS 

No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 6.00 

1.25-1.37 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

TEXAS 

Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No 2......... 1.30 

Std., Cut, No. 1 oa 

Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10........ 7.00 

BEANS, LIMA 
East, Fcy., Tiny Gr., 
2.90-2.95 

Fey., Sm. Gr., No. 308.......... 2.50-2.60 
No. 2 

Std., Sm. Gr., No. 10 10.00 

Fey., Med., Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 


Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 300..1.25 


No. 10 8.50 
No. 10, Green 9.50 
BEETS 
No. 10 
No. 10 
Diced, Fey., No. 2 ........ 0521.10 


Shoestring, Fey., No. 
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is., Sliced, Fey., No. 308......1.07% 


No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
By BOSD: 1.30 
20/0 
30 0 
60/0 
Fey., Diced, No. 1 . 
Fey., Cut, No. 10............ J 
Fey., Wh., No. 10, 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2.............1.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 
Northwest, No. 2, diced........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Sliced 1.45 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
CORN 
EAst 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 303.......... 
No. 2 —— 
No. 2 -— 
Std., No. 303 — 
No. 303 —_— 
No. 303 
No, 2 
No. 10 
MIDWEST 
Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 303....— 
No. 303 
No, 2 
No. 10 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 — 
No, 2 —- 
HOMINY 
Mid-west, Fey., No. 2.......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 2% 1.40-1.45 
PEAS 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
MIpWEsT SWEETS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
New YorK SWEETS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
NorRTHWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303............ 1.45-1.50 
TEXAS 
Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ......... 1.17% 
No. 10 7.25 
With Snaps, No. 300........... 1.2214 
No. 10 7.40 
POTATOES (White) 
No. 2 -90-1.00 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 


POTATOES, Sweet 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sa. ......1.92% 


No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 
Texas, Sm. Whole, 20/22.............. 1.25 
100/110 ct. 6.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 ....c.sss00 — 
No. 2% — 
No. 10 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .8714- .90 
-9714-1.05 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.50-1.55 
No. 2% 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.00 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 2% 1.65 
No, 10 5.25 

Texas, Fey., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 5.75 

TOMATOES 

Florida, Std., No. 1 .......... 1.221%%4-1.25 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Texas, Std., No. 303.............. 1.65-1.70 
No, 2 1.75-1.85 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........Nominal 


No. 10 Out 
TOMATO PUREE 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. .8.50-9.50 
No. 10 9.50 
2.30 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 6.90 
N. Y., Fey., No. 1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 
Vau Pa, BOR. -80 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 6.65-6.85 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 24%, 3.25 
Std., No. 2% —- 
BLUEBERRIES 
Fey., No. 300 2.65 
No. 10 17.50 
CHERRIES 
No. 10 — 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%4.........4.65 
Choice 4.45 
Standard 


No. 10, Ch. —- 
N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....— 
White, No. 2 we 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Calif., Choice, No. 2% 


PEARS 
NW. Bart, Mei. 2.80 
No. 303 2.75 
No. 2% 4.65 
No. 10 
Calif., Choice, No. 8 02. .......s0000 
No. 303 
No. 1T 
No. 2% 
No. 2% 
Kieffer, Std., No. 2, 
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PEACHES 


Std., No. 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.....0%..2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 | 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.........000.. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10 ween 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. . 2.00-2.25 
No. 10 
46 02. 2.95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.75-2.00 
No. 10 $.45-3.75 
46 oz. 2.50 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 
46 oz. — 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 a... 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.90 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. Nominal 
46 oz. 2.85 
46 oz. — 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 4.90 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
Y's Nominal 
Med., Red, No. 1 Nominal 
Nominal 
Pink, Tal, Mas. Nominal 
Nominal 
%’s Nominal 


SARDINES—Per Case 


Maine, Oil keyless............ 


Cal. 1-lb. Ovals wit 
Tomato Sauce 
No. 1 T., Nat. 


h 


6.25-6.50 


6.50-7.00 


5.00 


SHRIMP 


5 oz., Small 3.50-3.75 
4.25-4.85 
Large 4.60-4.70 
Jumbo 4.90-5.00 


TUNA—PEeErR CASE 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s... 14.00 
— 
Grated — 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s..........0000+ 12.50 

Std. 12.00 


Chunks & Flakes 
Grated 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 


Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . 
All the newest and latest products... . 


e Fruits « Vegetables e« Meats e Milk 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments 
Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


380 pages ot proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘Canable”. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .. 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. : . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 


THE CANNING TRADE 


June 25, 1951 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


—WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—100 Station Link Belt Peeling Table in perfect 
condition. Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt. Kettle; 
29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial 
listing. Send your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—1 Robins Retort 72 x 42; new, never installed. 
Price $375, including thermometer and steam gauge. Adv. 5164, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One #3A Farquhar Hydraulic Cider Press com- 
plete with hammer mill & motor and high pressure pump, excel- 
lent condition, used 3 seasons; One Allen Apple Sauce Cooker, 
excellent condition, used 2 seasons; One Sprague-Sells 6-pocket 
Sauce Filler, good condition; One Apple Cutter; One Langsen- 
kamp Finisher, good condition; One Pease Triple-Unit Apple 
Peeler, good condition; One Boutell Triple-Unit Apple Peeler, 
good condition; Nine Double-Unit Boutell Apple Peelers, fair 
condition; One Apple or Peach Grader, good condition; Two 
Glass-lined Steam-jacketed Kettles with power driven agitators; 
One Hagn Washing Machine; One FMC-Kyler motor driven #2 
Boxer; One Robins Waste Pump; Four Starting Compensators; 
Six Open-top Cooking Kettles; One Robins Pressure Retort; 20 
Processing Crates; 200 used Enamel Tomato Pans; large assort- 
ment Chain, Shafting, Pulleys, Conveyors and Motors. Maurer- 
town Canning Co., Maurertown, Va. 
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FOR SALE—1 - 7-pocket Ayars Tomato Filler, parts for #2 
and 2% cans, excellent condition; 35 single bail 4-tier Perforated 
Process Crates, 25 covers for same, excellent condition; 6 Slatted 
Crates; 1 Robins Buggy Cart; 2 Steam Hoists. C. L. Hammack, 
Lancaster, Va. 


FOR SALE—9 used #4 & 5 CRCO Bean Pregraders, 3 motor © 


driven 6 belt drive; 3 Model F CRCO Bean Snippers: 2 Urschel 
Bean Cutters; 1 Home-Made Washer. All in good condition, 
Cass County Canning Co., P. O. Box 351 Atlanta, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 
tomato, and other juices. Other screens for cannery wastes, 
sewage dewatering, dewatering foods for frozen packing. Priced 
from $479.00 complete with stainless steel screen cloth. Many 
types of Belt and Roller Conveyors, priced from $679.00. Scales: 
15 to 50 tons priced from $545.00, complete with structural steel 
and weighing beam. Write for circulars. Guaranteed Equip- 
ment. Immediate shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 
Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—2 #1 Can Continuous Rotary Cookers, factory _ 


rebuilt; 1 Ayars 16 valve Juice Filler, completely rebuilt. Dixie 


Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 


pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey | 


jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—3 Pea Fillers and 3 A. K. Robins Blanchers, 2 | 


used only one year, 1 never used. Lineboro Canning Co., Line- 
boro, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Cooling Tank 25 feet long, like new, priced 
for quick sale. For information call or write: Reuben Sclar, 
8216 Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Telephone: Shepherd 
1744. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp Unscrambler; 1 Veri-Best 


Box Making Machine. Both in good condition and priced for 
quick sale. If interested contact: Green Giant Co., Blue Moun- 
tain Division, Martinsburg, Pa. 


1 Peerless Double 
E. J. Nusbaum, 


FOR SALE—1 Steam Tomato Scalder: 
Husker; 1 #2 Almond Right Angle Drive. 
Taneytown, Md. 


FOR SALE—AIll in excellent condjtion: 1-40’ Belt Conveyor 
with 2 H.P., 3 phase, 60 cycle Gearhead Motor; 1 Spiral Chute; 
31 sections Roller Conveyor 2%” Rolls, 29” wide; 35 Adjustable 
Legs to control height of Conveyor. For information contact: 
Albanus Phillips, Jr., Theodore Phillips, Cambridge, Md. 


FOR SALE—Four 1000 gal. Pulp Tanks, complete with #55 
Super Coils, traps, and valves. One of these units never un- 
crated. Lomax Canning Co., Lomax, IIl. 


FOR SALE—6 Huntley Cherry Pitters, motor drive, without 
motors, $300.00 ea.; 3 Huntley Cherry Pitters, belt drive, $250.00 
ea. Factory rebuilt 1948, used small pack 48-49; overhauled 
for 1950 pack but not used. Phone or Wire: Otto W. Cuyler, 
Inc., Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Special Bargain, brand new in original crate, 
Ayars 12 valve Liquid Filler set for #1 cans, sprocket drive, 
stainless steel bowl, bronze valves, 100 CPM, special price for 
quick sale $1975.00. Adv. 5169, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—MACHINERY—Continued 


FOR SALE—1 - 9-pocket Ayars Tomato & Bean Filler, belt 
drive, change parts for #1 and #2 cans, in good condition; 
| - 12-pocket Wolfinger Beet Cutter, motor drive, good condition ; 
2 A. K. Robins Shaker Washers, good condition, belt drive; 1 
Sinclair-Scott Rod Washer, Model “C”, motor driven, 2” spac- 
ings, never been uncrated; 1 Sinclair-Scott Dewatering Reel, 
motor driven, good condition; 1 Food Machinery 12-pocket S/S 
Filler, set for #10 cans, parts for #2 and 46 ounce, fair con- 
dition. All of the above machinery for sale as listed on the 
usual terms. Delta Canning Co., Inc., Raymondville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—1 Huntley “Monitor” Tomato Washer; 1 Han- 
sen “Hand Pack” Tomato Filler for No. 2 cans. Sunset Frozen 
Foods, Ine., Fredonia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—70 Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam 
Jacketed Kettles from 20 gal. to 200 gal. sizes; 1-50 gal. and 
2-250 gal. Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles with double motion 
agitator; Fitzpatrick Model D Comminuting Machine; 4 Indiana 
Model “A” Pulpers; FMC Vegetable and Potato Steamer and 
Washer; 2 Stainless Clad Coil Tanks or Pasteurizer Vats 10’ L 
x 57” W x 57” deep; 20 Steel Tanks with brewery glass lining, 
5,000 to 8,500 gal.; Ayars 8-pocket Model “C’? Pea and Bean 
Fillers; Wrap Around Can Labelers. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 - 40” x 72” used Retort, $275.00; 1- 40” x 60” 
used Retort, $100.00; 1 #2 Burt Labeling Machine with electric 
glue pot & motor, $125.00; 1-16’ belt driven Model C Huntley 
Blancher, new screen used five weeks and put away in good con- 
dition, $850.00. J. Grafton Osborn, 626 W. Bel Air Ave., Aber- 
deen, Md. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Urschel Model J Dicer and Strip Cutter for flat 
products. Eastern Shore Canning Co., Machipongo, Va. Phone: 
Eastville 8122. 


WANTED-—Sinclair Scott Hydro Pump or similar. 
condition, size, age and best price. 
can be made. 


State 
Where and when inspection 
E. J. Nusbaum, Taneytown, Md. 


OPPORTUNITY—My years of experience in making quality 
canned foods may be needed by you. Are you getting the most 
out of your plant? If you are interested in making new prod- 
ucts or improving present ones, my services are available to 
show you how. Best references. Adv. 5168, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


WANTED—To Buy Dented and Rusty Canned Foods. 
Evans Surplus, 247 E. Vernor, Detroit, Mich. 


Ken 


FOR SALE—419 Ibs. Krinkled Vegetable Parchment Paper, 
size 5” x 5”, 35¢ per lb. F.O.B. our plant. Lents & Wiggins 
Canning Co., Box 104, Lawton, Okla. 


SMILE AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


UNDER SUSPICION 


Several members of a woman’s club were chatting 
with a little daughter of their hostess. 


“T suppose you’re a great help to your mother,” sug- 
gested one. 


“Oh, yes,” replied the youngster, “and so is Ethel, 
but today it’s my turn to count the spoons after the 
company has gone.” 


“How’d you get along with your: wife in that fight 
the other night? 


“Ah, she came crawling to me on her knees.” 
“Yeah, what did she say?” 
“Come out from under that bed, you coward.” 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—Michael-Leonard Seed Corn. 250 lbs. Tender- 
most 18, 50 lbs. Ioana and 200 lbs. F. H. Woodruff & Sons Gol- 
den Security. E. J. Nusbaum, Taneytown, Md. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Middle age man with broad experi- 
ence in Canning Industry. Supervision of plant layout, manu- 
facturing and production of quality foods including tomato juice, 
catsup, sauce, soup, pumpkin, sweet and white potatoes, pork 
and beans, soups, spaghetti, asparagus, dog food, and other 
items. Best references. Available now. Adv. 5167, The Can- 
ning Trade. 
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Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO HH 3 NORTH CAROLINA 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
ROBINS HAYNIE HOT WATER Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


TOMATO SCALDER F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
A K 0 K S C 0 C United Company, Westminster, Md. 
CANS 
Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND. Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Can Corporation, New York City 
GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Muirson Label Co., Meriden Conn. - Peoria, Ill. - San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont. Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT—Corn 
Seedburo Equipment Company, Chicago, III. 


Hee SALT 
0, Vij 7. TP O P Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 


SEASONINGS 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, IIl. 
BAL 7/MORE-, SEED 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Each of Canco’s 33,000 employees in the United States, 
Canada, and Hawaii is proud on the occasion of Canco’s 
50th Anniversary to accept this citation for public service 
from the National Canners Association. 


THE CANNING TRADE - July 2, 195) 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco - Hamilton, Canada 
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‘More than ever before 


You need the intensive kind of insurance service 
that only 43 years of specialized experience in food 
plant insurance can provide through 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


As Always— 


You will find the economy and broad coverage 
afforded under this highly specialized service to be 
a very important factor in your effective operation. 


Safety, saving and service demonstrated 
through the years 


LANSING WARNER, INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 30 ILLINOIS 


THE CANNING TRADE - July 2, 1951 
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